SHACKLETON   IN   ?HE   ENDURANCE
jagged edges of the floe, and to save them being smashed up in the
are forced to cut the painters and lose much valuable rope. Lie-to all nig
the open sea. We have the Jams Calrd fast astern and the Stancombe
astern of her, and most of the night we pull ahead with two oars towing two
boats, thereby keeping the three boats from bumping together. Incidentally
it keeps us from free2ing.
The change in the wind to the south-east, like the bireak-up of
the pack before the current had driven the party upon it out into
the open sea, was another fortunate event that may have prevented
a disaster. Mr. James writes:
At noon on the izth the position showed us to be perhaps 30 miles farther
from land than when we had started, and worse still, to leeward. We had gone
east although we had been definitely sailing west. ... It was perhaps the
grimmest moment in the expedition for those who knew of it, though it was
not made quite public property at the time. The party had had all the expos-
ure and lack of sleep of the last days and seemed to have gained nothing at all.
. . . The complete change of wind during the night was our salvation.
Mr. Wordie takes up the tale:
On Thursday the i3th we got under way almost before daylight. Our
course was clear, to run before the wind to Elephant Island. The sea was not
nearly so rough and I believe we must have made as much as 30 miles in the right
direction: it was cloudy all day and no position was obtainable. For 3-4 miles
we sailed due N.W. through a maze of bergy bits. ... By now we had left
the pack and were in the open sea. . . . In tie afternoon the sea became much
rougher, the water froze on the oars and sides of the boats. We were in an
awkward position, no water and a very hasy idea of our locality. In the even-
ing the Docker put out a sea anchor,1 and the other boats rode after her. . . .
When it turned out so stormy the Boss gave orders for the different crews to
help themselves : no stinting of food, so that their strength might be kept up.
And so we settled down to a very cold stormy night.
The want of water was due to the suddenness with which the
boats had won clear of the pack ice. They had been accustomed
simply to melt ice as required; for pack ice, though formed from
sea watet, freshens after a time. The boats found themselves in
open water without the water breakers being filled. James des-
cribed Thursday night as ghastly and Wordie as terrible. The
latter continued:
A slippery iced oar was lost on the Wills and one tmti went overboard,
having slipped on a frozen thwart: he was lucky enough to be pulled on board
again before the ships drifted away from him in the dark. About 5.30 a.m. oti
Friday (the *4tb) whilst in a drowsy state, I could hear those on deck saying that
1 This is a triangular canvas bag from which a boat will stream out and keep
head to wind.